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Introduction 

In studying the politics of identity, we find 
that who we are is invariably related to 
who others are, as well as to whom we 
have been and want to become. (William 
F. Pinar, 2004, p. 30) 

Autobiography is not an unequivocally 
empowering medium but a contradictory 
form of cultural politics that has both pro- 
gressiveand reactionary forms. (Wendy S. 
Hesford, 1999, p. xxiv) 

Readingand writing autobiography as 
a pedagogical mode of engaging multicul- 
tural education is no longer new. We also 
adopt this strategy in our own respective 
teachings at two universities where stu- 
dents are predominantly Whiteand (lower) 
middle-class women. 

We each use two autobiographical 
works: one is the highly celebrated / Know 
Why theC aged Birds i ngs by the ren owned 
African-American poet and novelist Maya 
Angelou (2000/1975), which narrates 
an uplifting journey of a Black girl who 
rose above racism, sexism, and poverty to 
achieve her dream; the other is Invisible 
Privilege: A Memoir about Race Class & 
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Gender by a J ewish, (upper) middle-class 
woman, Paula Rothenberg (2000), a noted 
scholar in women's studies and multicul- 
tural studies, who writes about her difficult 
journey of understanding White privilege 
and choosing to fight against social injus- 
tices and inequities. 

These two books depict the lived ex- 
periences of two individuals who took on 
thetask of fighting for social justice, albeit 
with distinctly different paths. The prom- 
ise of using both books was to engage our 
students with their own identity politics 
as educators. Our experiences in teaching 
them, however, question such a promise 
because many students refused to read 
them in a way that would interrogatetheir 
own identities. 

As Goodson (1998) points out, story- 
tell i ng i tsel f i s not necessa r i I y empower i ng 
but can beimplicated in reproducing domi- 
nant discourses and structures. Reflecting 
upon our teaching stories, we intend to 
address the contradictions of using auto- 
biography in multicultural education and 
envision new discourses for a transforma- 
tive pedagogy. 

Our adoption of an autobiographical 
approach in teaching multiculturalism 
was motivated by our efforts to go beyond 
the dominant approach to multicultural 
education, what James Banks (1991) 
would call a "contributions approach" or 
"heroes and holidays approach," which 
emphasizes teaching ethnic differences 
and cultural tolerance. While celebrating 
inclusion and stressing sensitivity train- 
ing, such an approach fails to adequately 


analyze power relationships and leaves 
structural injustice and inequities un- 
challenged. Moreover, it is an essentialist 
model as it tends to define identities in 
stati c and fixed terms, fai I i ng to grasp the 
dynamic, complex, and changing natureof 
ethnic/racial/cultural identity. I n addition, 
it tends to focus on maki ng students aware 
of "others," not touch i ng u pon who they are 
as gendered, raced, and classed persons. 

Disrupting such a promise, weshift our 
focus to the intersection between structure 
and person toexamine identity issues: How 
is personal identity constructed socially, 
economically, and politically? Autobiogra- 
phy, when written and taught in such a 
way that the self is situated in social and 
cultural contexts, seems to be an excel lent 
medium for engaging such work. 

Ironically, our efforts to challenge 
the promise of the additive multicultural 
education approach through the focus on 
identity also leave us in an unsettling 
pedagogical process. Using autobiography 
to engage students with lived experiences 
turns out to be yet another promise with 
both possibilities and limitations. It is on 
this site of beyond double "promises" that 
we reflect, complicate, and re-situate mul- 
ticultural pedagogy. 

I n this article, we not only reflect on 
our own teaching approaches, we also 
attempt to understand how teaching au- 
tobiographical works has influenced our 
own identities as teachers. Both of us are 
Chinese working at American universities 
as international faculty members. While 
oneismaleandtheother isfemale, wealso 
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come from somewhat different theoretical 
backgrounds: Tianlong Yu is moreembed- 
ded in critical pedagogy while Hongyu 
Wang takes more of a poststructuralist 
autobiographical approach. Despite these 
differences, we share a commitment to 
social justice and equity which requires 
both structural changeand personal trans- 
formation. 

In what follows, we start with each 
other's reflections on teaching two autobi- 
ographies, showing our respective paths 
and our struggles. These reflections are 
followed by a "conversation" in which we 
talk about our own subjectivity-in-making 
influenced by our teaching. We conclude 
thiswritingwithan invitation of engaging 
autobiography in multicultural educa- 
tion as a difficult pedagogical task which 
destabilizes both teacher's and students' 
taken-for-granted worlds. 

Reflections onTeaching 

[Bakhtin] imagines the self as a conver- 
sation, often a struggle, of discrepant 
voices with each other, voices (and words) 
speaking from different positions and 
invested with different degrees and kinds 
of authority. (Gary Saul M orson & Caryl 
Emerson, 1990, p. 218) 

T ianlong Yu’s R eflection 

In our first class meeting, my stu- 
dents spoke about their notions of multi- 
culturalism and multicultural education. 

I n the minds of many students, this class 
is about "culture." It is about multi pie cul- 
tures, or ethnic differences. Isn't it?They 
were genuinely puzzled why a class on 
culture has to deal with issues of gender, 
class, or sexuality (it was relatively easier 
for them to understand that race should 
bean issue). 

It did not take me long to sense how 
big the gap was between what I intended 
for the course and what my students 
expected from it (seemingly a common 
scenarioexperienced by teacher educators 
teaching multicultural education courses. 
For example, see Abidah and Teel, 2000). 
The additive approach is not only usu- 
ally taught by instructors but also often 
expected by students. 

In addition, the predominant job- 
preparation orientation of teacher educa- 
tion programs, especially in traditionally 
cert ifi cat ion -oriented programs like the 
ones I teach in, is hardly helpful in devel- 
opi ng an identity-based, critical, multicul- 
tural education approach. Obsessed with 
"content methods" or "teaching strategies" 
and viewing teacher education largely 
in terms of skills development and tech- 
niques training, students are seemingly 


not motivated to engage themselves in 
critical reflections on racism, sexism, and 
classism. The current emphasis on stan- 
dards and high-stakes testing in national 
educational policy undoubtedly promotes 
this clinical orientation in teacher educa- 
tion and undermines the critical task of 
multicultural education. 

Against this difficult context com- 
plicated by students' unwillingness and 
unpreparedness for the course issues, 
I struggled to construct a critical and 
affirming pedagogy with my students, 
one that, as Peter McLaren (2003) envi- 
sions, empowers us to tell stories, author 
meanings, and shape voices. A "working 
from within" (Pinar, 1994) approach was 
emphasized as I reminded my students in 
the beginning that this class is really not 
about our students; rather, it is about us as 
teachers. We must analyze and challenge 
our own perceptions, attitudes, and under- 
standings as both persons and educators 
towards diversity issues, and improve our 
skills as practitioners accordingly. We are 
embarking on a journey to examine the 
formation of our own identities and engage 
in a conversation with others. 

We first read Maya Angel ou's / Know 
Why theCaged Bird Sings. Deeply moved 
by her unyielding struggle against all odds 
in a ruthlessly racist society and her even- 
tual hard-earned triumph, I was surprised 
by the comment from one of my female 
students: 'The book is just so-so: it doesn't 
meet my expectation. Nothing stands out." 
Before I could give any response, another 
gentleman added, "Black struggle, again. 
Haven't we heard enough?" 

I was quickly thrown into a reality: 
Angel ou's story is largely irrelevant to 
some of these White women and men. I 
natural ly wondered if they had si mi lar reac- 
tionsupon reading any of the "Great Books" 
in the canon, such as those of Shakespeare 
or Hemingway, which indeed dominated 
their high school and university literature 
courses. Different readers may al ways have 
different under standi ngs of the same book; 
yet, how does the issue of race play a role 
here? Or, does it play a role? 

These students apparently felt uncom- 
fortable, maybe offended, by the stories 
about the Black and White conflicts, the 
Black sufferings under White racism, and 
the B I ack struggl es agai nst soci al i nj usti ce. 
I didn't expect a uniform understanding of 
the book from all my students; yet, I wasn't 
prepared for the apathy and indifference 
some of the students showed, either. This 
early surprise reinforced my intention to 
give them another opportunity to listen to 
those stories, to read those people's I i ves. 

As Maxine Greene (1997) states, 


"Learning to look through multiple per- 
spectives, young people may be helped to 
build bridges among themselves; attend- 
ing toa range of human stories, they may 
be provoked to heal and to transform" (p. 
519). Understanding my students' lack of 
exposure and the resulting resistance to 
the multiple and different perspectives, 
I insisted that they read and re-read the 
story: No, we have not heard enough; in 
society at large and in education particu- 
larly, thevoices of Black and other minority 
people are still largely silenced. We have a 
responsibility to listen. 

Despite the resistance of some stu- 
dents, overall, the class's reaction to An- 
gelou was positive. Most of the students 
(female, White, and lower middle class) 
were moved by the story. During the class 
discussion they showed their heartfelt 
sympathies with her sufferings and their 
admiration for her strengths and success. 
They saw being poor and being woman as 
the two largest barriers in Angelou's life 
jou rney and they were i nspi red by the fact 
that she triumphantly overcame both and 
achieved a fulfilling life. 

Here, issues of gender and class 
loomed large. A humblewoman struggling 
against gender bias and poverty, Angelou 
was identified and accepted as one of them; 
her life was celebrated and admired. She 
became their role model. Angelou's mes- 
sages of dedication, hard work, faith, and 
perseverance found strong repercussions 
in my students. 

I was pleased and puzzled at the 
same time. My students learned a lot 
from Angelou but also missed something 
important. They didn't (or refused to) see 
"color.'They didn't (or refused to) see race. 
Yet, Angelou's being woman and being 
poor were i nextr i cabl y ti ed to bei ng B I ack. 
Being Black was an integral part of her 
identity. Race relations constituted the 
determining background of her personal 
struggle and White racism was essential 
in causing her suffering. Denying this criti- 
cal context inevitably caused a partial and 
problematic understanding of her story. 

My students' reading of Angelou 
echoes Christine Sleeter's (1993) findings 
about how White teachers construct race. 
Descendants of European immigrants, 
White teachers could easily draw on their 
own family histories to understand how so- 
cial mobility is achieved in North America. 
They themselves have attained upward 
mobility by earning college degrees and 
becomi ng teachers. Therefore, both fami ly 
and personal experiences seem to clearly 
justify individual dedication and hard 
work, a message hailed by Angelou, and a 
"color-blind' approach to race relations. 
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Failing to see theunequal distribution 
of power and wealth among racial groups, 
White teachers unconscientiously adopt 
a psychological view to look at individual 
lives. Moreover, focusing on their own 
struggles in life, White teachers fail to 
recognize the injustice and inequalities 
racial minorities suffer and the privilege 
they, as Whites, are born with. 

My students' selective acceptance 
and un-acceptance of certain characters 
soon reached another level. I was almost 
shocked by their overwhelming rejection 
of Paula Rothenberg's book. They were 
obviously taken by a Black woman's good 
spirit during hard reality, but turned off 
by a White woman's constant and explicit 
harsh criticism of sexism, class domina- 
tion, and particularly White racism.Their 
resistance to her definition of racism as 
"the subordination of people of color by 
White people" (p. 172) is most significant. 

Rothenberg (2001) talks to White 
peopleabout racism thusly: "I believe that 
racism is a White problem and that White 
people have a special responsibility for 
undoing the damagethat has been done in 
our name and toour advantage" (p. 2). Such 
a critique of White racism caused consid- 
erable frustration, guilt, and denial in my 
students. As one student wrote: "I would 
feel guilty for what they went through as 
a race. Her writing was so powerful it felt 
likemy guilt would bejustified because of 
the color of my skin." 

This reflects a typical psychological 
reacti on of my White students confronti ng 
the i ssue of raci sm. The chal I enge for them 
is to see "Whiteness" as a social construct, 
not a personal trait. They need to see rac- 
ism as "institutionalized prejudice with a 
compelling and brutal history" (Rothen- 
berg, 2001, p. 172). And they need to un- 
derstand that we can possibly eliminate 
racism only when we start to view racism 
as a socio-cultural and structural problem 
(Loewen, 1999). 

Viewing racism and other problems 
such as sexism and homophobia as indi- 
vidual/personal problems instead of social 
and cultural ills leads students to oppose 
ideas for social and structural reforms 
to address those problems, such as the 
affirmative action policy in college admis- 
sions. I n objection to it, my students cried 
"reverse raci sm.'They argued that affirma- 
tive action policies discriminate against 
men and Whites in the name of gender and 
race equality; that taking away men's and 
Whites' rights is taking a step back; and 
that a society must stop trying to correct 
one wrong with another. 

These ideas are indeed well thought 
out, butthemisconceptionsand resistance 


are evident. We need to ask: Don't those 
who were oppressed and exploited for so 
long deserve a little more support now? 
When Blacks, women, and other minori- 
ties were the victims of rampant racism 
and sexism, when they suffered savage 
inequalities and brutal injustice, which 
were perpetuated by powerful Whites 
and males, who cried out for equality? 
Certainly not the powerful ! 

Only when their privileges were 
challenged, did the powerful begin to em- 
brace equal ity and justice and cry foul . As 
Rothenberg (2001) argues convincingly, 
in order for the underprivileged to truly 
have an equal opportunity to participate 
in social affairs, it is necessary to give 
them preference for a time. And history 
has shown that it is possible to change 
the systems and rules that govern human 
lives and to alter power relations that 
perpetuate inequalities and injustices 
(pp.145-146). 

It has been quite a struggle to teach 
and to learn. Resistance, yes; but students 
also are thinking and rethinking every 
idea they have been exposed to. My hope 
for the class is that we have posed some 
real chal lenges to ourselves, to the status 
quo in our lives. These challenges call our 
privileges into question, whether they be 
ethnic, racial, gendered, or classed, and 
inevitably question our self identities. 

H ongyu Wang's Reflection 

As Gilmore (1994) points out, both 
autobiography and postmodernism are 
concerned with the contested site of iden- 
tity and subjectivity whi I e postmodernism 
challenges any stable, essential notion of 
theself. Strongly influenced by post-struc- 
tural theories, I use autobiography in my 
teaching as the site for complicating stu- 
dents' understandings of self and culture. 
Reading and writing autobiography can 
capture the complexity of a person's life 
in its lively depiction of multiple layers of 
human experiences, which shows a process 
of identity-in-making rather than a static 
picture of the self fixed in any social con- 
struction. 

Race, gender, class, sexuality, or na- 
tionality as discourses and practices are 
fluid, and, while politically charged, are 
lived by a concrete person in complex social 
contexts. Autobiography, when embedded 
in broad cultural situations, is both intel- 
lectually challenging and emotionally 
appealing for critical self and communal 
reflections. 

The combination of Paula Rothen- 
berg's and Maya Angelou's books evolved 
from my teaching experiences. Since I 
teach at a state university and the major- 


ity of my students are White women, I 
hoped that Rothenberg's journey of racial 
and gendered consciousness could inform 
students' own journeys. She (2000) states, 
"I see my pri mary audi ence as other White 
people, and I see my task as using the 
privilege I am able to draw upon to get a 
heari ng for th i ngs that are not always said" 
(p. 2). When I co-taught a doctoral seminar 
with a col league on diversity and equity, I 
suggested this book for our class. 

However, my imagined similarity 
between students' and Rothenberg's back- 
grounds did not produce any easy connec- 
tion but provoked uncomfortablereadings 
among students. Many students saw her 
as a 1960s radical who did not understand 
at all what life was really about. But as 
the class progressed, the book made much 
more sense and students returned to the 
book constantly, and quite a few of them 
reflected upon their initial resistance to 
"seeing" privileges in their own lives. 

The book became the most enlighten- 
ing text for some students in that class. 
One of our students mentioned that her 
struggles with this book were greatly 
helped by reading another book in another 
class— Maya Angelou's / Know Why the 
Caged Bird Sings— and it was the latter 
book that helped her to understand the 
notion of privilege. Reading her comments, 

I became excited about thepromiseof jux- 
taposi ng two books in my teachings, which, 

I thought, must bean ideal combi nation for 
students to approach the world through 
different angles of both self and other. 

Now I have used both books for sev- 
eral semesters in our master's program 
and become more aware of the risks of 
autobiography despite its promise of en- 
gaging students with lived experiences. 
The relationship between self and other 
is such a complicated interplay that the 
privileged site of theself can be reinforced 
rather than i nterrogated through teachi ng 
autobiography. 

I usually use Angelou's book first, 
hoping that a different world in which a 
Black girl's struggles and coming of age is 
narrated under the racist social contexts 
of her time could open up for students a 
world they may not be familiar with. Such 
an engagement with theother through the 
voi ce of the other i s a necessary step to see 
the self differently. While leading them 
out to other people's worlds, I also intend 
to lead them back to understand the self 
through reading Rothenberg's book. After 
understanding others, one can re-enter the 
self with a fuller critical edge. 

However, my arrangement is disrupt- 
ed by many students' heartfelt celebration 
of Angelou's enchanting autobiography 
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accompanied by their utter resistance to 
Rothenberg's radical encounter with privi- 
lege. I n this simultaneous warm reception 
and angry rejection, individualism rather 
than cultural construction of selfhood is 
reinforced. 

If Angelous could achieve so much 
with her strength, humor, and stigma, 
despite racism; if Rothenberg experienced 
so much privilege from her class and race 
but still whined about her gender, who 
would be sympathetic with a spoiled girl 
who kept complaining? What matters, after 
all, isone'sabilitytolive one's own life, my 
students comment. 

While reading these two books is 
required, writing autobiographical expe- 
riences is not required. Many students, 
though, provoked by the autobiographi- 
cal prose, in their written responses to 
these two books, write autobiographically. 
I ronically, despite thedramaticdifferences 
between their backgrounds and Maya 
Angel ou's, many of them wrote about their 
similarity to her. 

While as women, we do share a lot of 
experiences cross culturally, what is dis- 
appointing to me is that Maya Angelou's 
racial otherness is assimilated into the 
sameness. An important aspect of her life 
is that it was heavily impacted by racism. 
However, although this shocked students 
on the one hand, it was marginalized in 
their eagerness to find similarities between 
different lives. 

Such i s the danger of empathy, a noti on 
that bothj acques Derrida and Emmanuel 
Levinas urge us to go beyond in their call- 
ing for the respect for the otherness of the 
other. I n the attempt to empathize with 
the other, an irreplaceable element of the 
unknown in the other is lost; in such an 
assimilation of the other into the self, the 
newness of the other disappears. Students 
quietly turned away from 'the surprise of 
the other" (Edgerton, 1996) offered by a 
woman like Angelou who suffered from 
raci sm, I eavi ng the pr i vi I eged si te of W h i te- 
ness disturbed a bit but unchanged. 

For many mainstream American 
students, reading the successful stories of 
minority models is comforting; however, 
reading about the painful struggles of 
another person sharing White skin is un- 
bearable. Rothenberg's assertion that "in 
the world in which I lived, human beings 
had no race— which is to say— they were 
White" (2000, p. 9) mirrors the lives many 
of my students have had as they grew up i n 
predomi nantly White rural communities. 

However, they quickly dismiss her 
struggle with her racial identity and 
fiercely refuse her claim that racism is a 
White problem which callsfor White people 


todeal with it. Rothenberg's challenge is a 
challengetothestabilityoftheir own sense 
of the self, a challenge which requires an 
element of "self-shattering" (Pinar, 2004) 
if it is confronted and answered. 

I would like to argue— I usually do 
so in the class— that acknowledging oth- 
ers' suffering does not negate our own 
suffering but expands our ability to feel 
and connect. Acknowledging one's own 
privileged layer of the self does not negate 
our own goodness but challenges us to 
understand the impact of the self on other 
people's lives. While it is relatively easy 
to be sympathetic from a distance with 
another person who suffered a great deal 
in life, "to recognize oneself as implicated 
in the social forces that create the climate 
of obstacles the other must confront" (Bo- 
ler, 1997, p. 263) is utterly painful. I n this 
sense, multicultural education is not so 
much about Others (Banks, 1999) as it is 
about Self and the entangled relationship 
between self and other. 

The differences in social class between 
Rothenberg and my students did playa role 
in their negative responses to the book, as 
they could not see how such a ‘White" wom- 
an, who enjoyed so much social-economic 
privilege, has anything to do with them. 
J ust as students' alignment with Angelou's 
book isthrough (underprivileged) woman's 
eyes, my students' lower middledass status 
and rural background makes them refuse to 
see intothe mirror of racial privilege. While 
their flight from confronting the issues of 
race needs to be d i sru pted, thei r exper i ences 
through their own gender and class need to 
be validated and respected. 

Whilemy intention to makestudents 
look intothe mirror of both self and other 
failed, I also question my own pedagogical 
desire in this attempt: does not students' 
resistance show that multiplicity of iden- 
tity and intersections of race, class, and 
gender makes the claim for social justice 
ambiguous?Their refusal tosee the same- 
ness in the mirror of Whiteness and their 
refusal tosee thediffer ences in the mirror 
of gender chal lenge the very notion of the 
"mirror," a notion that Jacques Derrida 
(1991) problematizes. 

As Betty Bergland (1994) points out, 
the relationship between discourse and 
the subject is not an easy one: the efforts 
to search for "representative voices" (or im- 
ages— in the metaphor of mirror) no longer 
can sustain the chal lenge of a postmodern 
subject which is not unitary or essential ist. 
There is no"onetruestory"(Miller, 2005) to 
tel I . There i s no one versi on of bei ng Wh i te, 
or being Black. 

Only in acknowledging the contradic- 
tory, multiple, and shifting site of identity 


can we make specific and contextualized 
modes of resistance possible (Foucault, 
1978). After all, Angel ou'sand Rothenberg's 
stories have demonstrated the complexity 
and fluidity of identity. In this sense, the 
gap between the instructor's intention and 
students' own meaning-making in identify- 
ing and dis-identifying can be turned into 
a productive site in which both student 
and teacher reach beyond themselves to 
journey, together yet on different paths. 

The complicated dynamics of self and 
other in teaching through autobiography 
in multicultural education is imbued 
with power relationships. WhileWendy S. 
Hesford (1999) is concerned with how to 
turn this site into an empowering experi- 
ence for marginalized students, I intend 
to address the circulation of power more 
from understanding the raci ally privileged 
students, as I believe they are also major 
transformative forces. 

The difficulty in destabilizing one's 
long-cherished identity is also implicated 
in its fragility. Our work as multicultural 
educators is to be willing to lead students 
and ourselves to the limit so that transfor- 
mation can happen at the moment when we 
areopen to our own vulnerability. The very 
difficulty that students have experienced 
sometimes leads them to understand how 
their own identities have to be risked and 
renewed in order to engage social change. 

In Bakhtin's (1984) terms, when po- 
lyphony is introduced into the process of 
conversing with the self, creativity in in- 
venting selfhood can bereleased. Reading, 
writing, and teaching autobiography itself 
may not be empower i ng, but our pedagogi- 
cal attention to the interaction between 
students and texts informs and further 
makes possible a transformative process 
of disrupting the status quo and leading 
to the creation of new subjectivities. 

A Conversation 
on Teacher's Identity 

When I do not know myself, I cannot know 
who my students are. i will see them 
through a glass darkly, in the shadows of 
my unexamined life— and when I cannot 
see them cl early, I cannot teach them well. 
(Parker Palmer, 1998, p. 2) 

Teaching multicultural education 
through identity politics also puts educa- 
tors' own subjectivity at the edge. Good 
autobiographies usually evoke strong 
responses from readers, whether positive 
or negative, or both. Mediating class dis- 
cussions loaded by strong emotions, the 
teacher cannot engage such a pedagogical 
process without also working on her or 
his own feelings and identifications. As 
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1/1/ henever we reached a disagreement over course issues , 
they drew a reference to the fact that I was different from them 
and they were aware that our difference lay mainly in the fact 
that I am Asian and they are 1/1/ hite. — Tianlong 


i nter nat i on a I facu I ty members, we str u ggl e 
with making sense of our own lives in a 
cross-cultural and multi-cultural educa- 
tional setting. 

What follows is our conversation about 
how teaching makes us rethink our own 
national, gendered, social, and classed 
identities.Thisisan ongoing process that is 
always open tonew ways of understandi ng, 
so we use the format of con versi ng to show 
the fluidity of identity construction. Engag- 
ing identity politics through autobiography, 
teachersmay havetointerrogatetheir own 
identities many times along the way. 

Hongyu: Reading Mary Doll's book 
(1996) and her reflection on first being 
a nicegirl and then being a nice teach- 
er brings a revelation to me. What she 
describes about her encounter with an 
obnoxi ou s ma I e col I ege st u dent i s a I so 
my imagined nightmare as I encoun- 
ter "American maleness” in my own 
multicultural education classes. 

I have never reached the poi nt she 
did when she finally could not put 
up with him anymore and just blew 
up, but that is my ultimate fear. I 
am afraid that one day I will be just 
like her; after all the smiles, elusive 
answers, gentle questions to deflect 
students' aggression, I will suddenly 
release my frustrations right in front 
of every student and become, yes, a 
"bad” woman in the public eyes. 

I have managed to si ip through the 
hierarchical system in China by being 
a nicegirl yet with excel lent academic 
records, a cultural and gendered con- 
struction which supported my suc- 
cess in the public world. This success 
simultaneously reinforces (being nice) 
and disrupts (being intelligent) the 
gendered norm. 

Teaching multicultural education, 
more than any other class, however, 
no I onger al I ows me a space to be both 
nice and intelligent. My pedagogi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral position 
of anti-racism, anti-(hetero)sexism, 
and anti-dassism requires me to be 
assertive and to be comfortable with 
confrontations. Being nice no longer 
comes in handy. With the realization 
of my own niceness both socially and 
self-imposed, may I learn to allow the 
assertive and aggressive part of the 
self to come forward in a less violent 
way? What is your story, Tianlong? 
What havetheexperiences of teaching 
this class taught you about yourself? 

T ianlong : T eachi ng th i s cl ass made me 
moreawarethat being Asian is part of 
my identity. It is interesting for me to 


realize how students consistently saw 
me as a person and educator in terms 
of my racial and ethnic background 
even though they proclai med that they 
held "color-blind" approaches to hu- 
man relations. Whenever we reached 
a disagreement over course issues, 
they drew reference to the fact that I 
was different from them and they were 
aware that our difference lay mainly 
in the fact that I am Asian and they 
are White. They acknowledged that 
my being Asian had significantly af- 
fected my worldview and lifestyle; 
yet they wereslow to understand how 
much they may also have been deeply 
situated in Whiteness. 

What I did was to purposefully 
draw on my own ethnic background 
to parallel the stories of Angelou and 
Rothenberg and give students another 
chance to look at raceand ethnicity as 
they are lived and to understand and 
challenge their (and my) own situated 
identities. Responding to the equal op- 
portunity myth in America uncritically 
embraced by many of my students, I 
discussed my personal encounter with 
racial discrimination in thejob market 
and how my struggle had affected my 
identity. 

I told them a naming paradox I 
experienced. Exactly because of the 
racial discrimination I experienced 
and I was afraid would happen (I was 
aware of the Uni versify of Chicagoand 
MIT study about how resumes with 
White-sounding names received more 
responses from prospective employ- 
ers than those with same credentials 
but non-White names), at one time I 
wanted to change my Chinese name 
into an English one. 

That wasquitean agonizing experi- 
ence as I was in a dilemma. I didn't 
want to give up the name my parents 
gave me and all of their expectations 
behind it; yet I didn't want my foreign 
nametoturn peopleoff in thejob mar- 
ket and become an inhibiting factor 
in my new career and life in America. 
Sometimes I thought I should takean 
English name just to go with the es- 
tablished norms and rules in America 


(as many foreigners have already done 
here). That could be one way I show 
my respect for this culture I have 
embraced (I am sympathetic to many 
Americans who have tremendous 
difficulties pronouncing my Chinese 
name). On the other hand, however, I 
wondered how much I must sacrifice 
to be accepted into the mainstream 
and why I have to contribute to the 
stubborn mentality that undermines 
true inclusion and diversity. 

I was compelled to recognize the 
existence of multiple identities and 
their contextual construction in my 
own I ife. I real ized how much I need to 
play my identity painfully in a foreign 
place I yearn to cal I home. My naming 
dilemma put me in a struggle for vis- 
ibility, acceptance, and inner balance 
and harmony as well. By the way, the 
reaction of my close American friends 
to my thought of name changing was 
most interesting. They strongly op- 
posed the idea, saying that they accept 
me for who and what I am, but they 
seemed to ignore my struggle in a 
racist society where names still bear 
high stakes that influence individuals' 
lives. 

As for today, I'm still undecided. 
While teaching multiculturalism, I 
have been compel I ed to tel I my stori es 
and live my struggles again and again. 
I am just hoping that along with this 
process, I am strengthening my self- 
knowledge about who I am and what 
kind of person I am becoming. 

Hongyu: This is amazing! Names are 
an essential part of identity: how we 
name ourselves and how others name 
us influence the way we perceive the 
world and are perceived by others. 
Remember the story that Angelou tells 
about how her White boss refused to 
call her by her own name but made 
up a name for her? Her victory in get- 
ting her name back was hilarious for 
my students. 

The invisibility of being an Asian 
has been a constant struggle for many 
people. Sometimes I wonder whether 
there is a gendered plot in such an 
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Names are an essential part of identity: how we name ourselves 
and how others name us influence the way we perceive the world 
and are perceived by others. - H ONGYU 


invisibility which often implies inferi- 
ority. The images of Chinese men and 
many times Chinese-American men, 
i n the popu I ar fantasy of the A mer i can 
media, are usually "feminine," weak, 
not manly enough while on the other 
hand macho martial arts masters 
who are good at killing also appear, 
perhaps as an over compensated im- 
age (Eng, 2001). Both are not really 
true to the everyday life of many Chi- 
nese men. Ironically, the best part of 
Chinese martial arts novels is about 
wisdom and how to achieve the bal- 
ance of yin and yang, rather than the 
media portrayal of violence. Chinese 
men can be highly patriarchal in their 
quiet, reserved way, too. 

With the feminization of Chinese 
men, the image of Chinese women is 
theulti mate weak sex, perhaps, touse 
William Pinar's (2004) currere analy- 
sis, a projection of a split, repudiated, 
denied element of theAmerican self to 
achieve 'true" manhood. While it isfar 
from reality— the strength of Chinese 
women has sustained Chinese civili- 
zation (Wang, in press)— I do feel this 
projection from my students, especially 
in multicultural education classes. 

While I am much less aggressive 
than my White women colleagues, stu- 
dents' anger with encounteri ng difficult 
knowledge circulates more violently 
back to me, once in a while, in such a 
manner that I feel that they want to 
put me "back i n my place." Do they a I so, 
perhaps moreunconsciously, expect me 
to be the sweet, docileChinese woman 
in teaching that is envisioned here in 
the United States? 

When we talk about pedagogical re- 
lationships, we usually pay attention to 
theinfluenceof theteacher on thestu- 
dent in terms of power relationships. 
What intrigues me now is the ques- 
tion about what influences students 
can have on theteacher. Especially in 
multicultural education, more often 
than not, teachers come from mi nority 
backgrou nds.Teachinghasaskedmeto 
come to terms with what it means to 
be both a Chinese and a woman. 


Tianlong: I agree with you and I 
believe my students have profoundly 
influenced me, personally and profes- 
sionally. They are the active players 
in my subjectivity in the making as 
they have taught me as much as I 
have taught them. As stated earlier, 

I came to teach this class with a clear 
social justice orientation. Like you, I 
also define myself as an anti-racist, 
anti-(hetero)sexist, and anti -cl assist 
educator, and I believed my positions 
and stances regarding these critical 
issues are non-negotiable. After teach- 
ing this class, I am still firm about my 
beliefs, but I alsohavebegun to wonder 
if anything is really non-negotiable and 
if social justice itself is constructed. 

Teaching this course has pushed 
me to investigate my own lifejourney, 
my politics, and my orientations as an 
educator. I have realized how my in- 
ternational journey from Chi na to the 
U.S. has particularly made me aware 
of social inequalities and injustice 
and how this awareness has caused 
both insights and constraints in my 
thinking. Born and raised in a remote 
rural area, I experienced firsthand the 
effects of poverty. I I ea rned, fi rst, to ac- 
cept and then tochal lengethescarcity 
of our material life and developed a 
consciousness of social classes. 

Such consciousness has colored my 
overall approach to education. Focus- 
ing on dassdivision andtheresulting 
social inequities, I tend to adopt a 
structural analysis and dismiss the 
psychological view that explains indi- 
vidual success or failure. My students 
onceused me as an example to support 
the popular conservative theory that 
individual motivation and effort are 
what matters to succeed in a free I and 
of equal opportunity. 

As an Asian, born poor, having 
overcome many barriers during a 
long cross-cultural journey to become 
a professional in highly competitive 
academia, I apparently served as a 
"model minority."! furiously rejected 
this ostensibly positive label. With 
the total rejection, however, I also left 


aside a balanced analysis of the dy- 
namic and complex relations between 
individual and society. After reading 
and especially listening to students' 
positive responses to Angelou's story, 

I now realize how important it is to 
respect and encourage personal dedi- 
cation and hard work in an adverse 
social environment. Human resilience, 
strengths, and faith, as Angelou and 
many others have demonstrated, are 
indeed what support individuals strug- 
gling for social justice and equity. 

Moreover, I have come to under- 
stand how my "situatedness" as a 
teacher has affected my teaching. 

I used to take for granted this part 
of my identity and subconsciously 
looked at my students through this 
fixed lens. I think that is why I often 
became frustrated while teaching. 
When I begin to challenge my own 
politics and resistance, I understand 
my students' better. And a willingness 
to understand students in turn helps 
me continue to look into myself. 

No one is freed from particular 
conditioning. We are all individuals, 
"individuals who are part of classes, 
are gendered, raced, have assumed 
specific choices in their sexuality, pro- 
fess specific religious creeds, beliefs, 
and understandings" (McLaren & 
Torres, 1998, p. 198). And as teacher 
educators, we must understand, as 
Maxine Greene (1992) does, "the 
teacher as questioner, as beginner, 
someone caught in wonderment and 
uncertainty, reaching beyond to choose 
and know.... Teacher's renewal is 
equally, wonderfully incomplete; there 
is always, always more"(p.viii). 

With this new understanding and 
appreciation in mind, I realize that 
the renewal, for both students and 
the teacher, is forever an ongoing 
process. 

An Incomplete Conclusion 

Indeed, it is an ongoing process. We 
intend tochallengethedominant approach 
of multicultural education through shift- 
ing the pedagogical focus to the issue of 
identity, which is situated between self 
and culture. Yet our teachings tell us that 
using autobiography as a way of engaging 
multicultural education at a deeper level 
than the superficial additive approach does 
not necessarily fulfill its promise. 

Pedagogical efforts must be made to 
lead students into the complex interaction 
between social structure and individual 
identity and between self and other sothat 
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both personal and social transformation 
can possibly be achieved. In the process, 
we have also shown how we shifted our 
own positions to meet our students without 
compromising our shared commitment to 
social justice, equity, and democratization 
of both self and culture. Our collaboration 
on this writing itself is a process of ac- 
cepting and working with our differences 
between each other while enhancing our 
mutual understanding. 

As May Paomay Tung (2000) in- 
sightfully points out, "to write about the 
interactions of individual lives and their 
cultural background is I iketryi ng tofind a 
beginning and an end of a sphere: There is 
none"(p. 2). Teaching is likethat too. Our 
entrance points may not be the same, as 
TianlongYu focuses moreon thestructure 
due to his critical pedagogy orientation 
while Hongyu Wang focuses more on the 
person due to her poststructural autobio- 
graphical orientation. 

H owever we do n at stay at on e poi nt on 
the spectrum but move towards the com- 
plicated interaction in the middle. As we 
converse, talk, and learn from each other, 
we come to realize that perhaps there is 
no definite beginning or end. Wherever 
one starts, as long as the interactive dy- 
namics between person and structure and 
between self and other can be kept i nstead 
of abandoned, one is open to the creative 
potential of an intertwining, evolving, and 
transforming process engaging both self 
and culture. 

This process of teaching, conversing, 
and writing does not offer any resolution 
or formula for teaching multicultural 
education, as we have learned that there 
is no discourse or practice inherently lib- 
eratory or empowering, but our pedagogi- 
cal desires, discourses, and practices are 
complicated along the way to reach new 
possibilities. So this essay offers a provo- 
cation and an invitation for multicultural 
educators to be on the path of goi ng beyond 
any promise to open up alternative paths. 
Let the cond usi on of th i s essay ci rd e back 
to our ongoing journey... . 
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